THE DAWN OF LIBERATION

are very old at the game of party politics hard fought out, have learned
how to carry' through and debate great fiercely-contested political
issues without the severance of national life, and even in most cases
without the severance of personal and private friendships. However
we may regret it, it seems almost certain that we too in this old Island
shall have our General Election in 1945, and I am confident that it will
be conducted by all concerned with a liveliness and robust vigour
which will gratify the political emotions and the combative instincts
of our people at home, without destroying the marvellous underlying
unity and sense of brotherhood which have long subsisted in this
country and have reached their highest degree amid the perils from
which we have been delivered, and in the Government composed of
men of all parties who will, I am sure, preserve to their latest day
sentiments of warm comradeship in this great episode and tremendous
time of trouble which no ordinary political differences will ever be able
to disturb.

We have strictly avoided any expression of opinion about party
issues in the United States, but at this moment now I feel free to
express on personal grounds the very great joy which it gives me to
know that my intimate war-time co-operation with President Roose-
velt will be continued in the months that lie immediately before us.
These are months profoundly interwoven with the future of both
our countries, and also, we trust, through the future association of
our two countries, interwoven with the peace and progress of the
whole world.

I have spoken of the famous capital cities that have been freed by
the costly fighting of this stern but very glorious year, and we have in
General Koenig, the Governor of Paris, and in the Burgomaster of
Brussels, living representatives to bring home to us the splendid events
which have so recently taken place.

The attention of the Western Allies and, indeed, of the world has
naturally been dominated by the decisive battle in Normandy, in
which Anglo-American armies have destroyed or pulverized the
structure of German resistance in France. The brilliant exploitation
of that victory enabled the Americans to sweep the enemy from
France, aided by the audacious and gallant Maquis, and enabled the
British to clear the Channel coast and to drive the enemy out of
Belgium and out of a large part of Holland.

How many times, when a great battle has been won, have its results
been thrown away by tardiness or lack of vigour in pursuit! Here we
have seen under General Eisenhower's supreme direction the highest
results surely and firmly seized and held at every stage.

It is nearly always right to pursue a beaten foe with all one's strength,
and even to run serious risks in doing so ; but, of course, there comes a
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